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2 Ibs. Cervelatwurst Sausage 
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3abibar 1930, gum eis von $150 für je R. 1000 
Binjen vom 1. November 1915 eingecedet 


Ungaril fhe 6% Dritte Rrieqsanleihe von 1915 
wnfünblor bis 1021, jum Preis von $155 für je X. 1000 
Binfen vom 1. November 1915 dingereduet, 
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Here is a present that will be aj 


A GIFT SUGGESTION 72:37: aione a ches 


Time but will be a source of pleasure whenever it is opened. lt will be prized 
highly for many years 


A Pictorial History of the First Year of the War 


The bound volume of the first seventeen numbers of the 
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ILLUSTRATED WAR CHRONIC 
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all delivery charges. 
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Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks—the 
superior toy that wil meet your mort 


crecal and rened requirement, for 
Christmas giving—the toy that lasts 


Anchor Blocks are interesting and 
instructive to adults also—every mem- 
ber of the family enjoys them and 
finds their interest in these wonderful 
toys increasing with years. 
‘Completeline of Dr. Richter'sAnchor. 
Blocks on sale at Toy Dealers. 
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"rom the manufacturers 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 
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74-80 Washington Street, New York 
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EXPLOSIVES—THE MOST HEINOUS PHASE OF THE 
WAR INDUSTRY 


With Shipments Just Begun Single Month’s Exports of Powder and Explosive Acids Almost Double Export of 


Previous Year. 


Millions Invested in Plants to Make War Chemicals. 


Shipments 


of Chlorine Gas from United States Begun 
By George Sylvester Viereck 


ARTICLE VIII. 
The Menace of the Octopus that Fattens on Human 
Slaughter, 


INCE August, 1914, the duPont Powder Company, only one of 

the innumerable concerns engaged in the manufacture of powder, 
has increased its capacity so that it is to-day producing smokeless 
powder at a rate in excess of 150,000,000 pounds of powder annually. 
‘The output of the smokeless powder factories in the United States 
or the British allies, at'the present time, exceeds 500,060,000 pounds 
a year, The degree to which this murderous business in the primal 
fuel of war has increased may be gauged from the fact that the ex- 
treme capacity of all American factories for smokeless powder be- 
fore the war was 15,000,000 pounds a year. And still the limit is 
not reached. Throughout the country enlargements are made to 
ing powder, explosive and shrapnel plants, facilities are being 
increased so that the output will leap month by month, and in addi- 
tion millions are being invested in new plants. 

Billions of rounds of cartridges are being manufactured, and for 
these special powders are produced. High explosive shells are made 
of chemicals of terrific explosive quality. Such chemicals as trini- 
trotoluol and toluol, which have never before been manufactured 
to a considerable extent in this country are now being turned out in 
vast quantities, single shipments running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. 

“Just how America is feeding the fire that is devastating Europe 
may be gleaned from the fact that the aggregate orders placed with 
only five companies—the duPont de Nemours Powder Company, the 
Hercules Powder Company, the Atlas Explosive Company and the 
Aetna Explosive Company—excced $250,000,000,” said the New York 
American, "It was not until last April that American explosive 
manufacturers began delivering their output to Great Britain and 
her allies, Since then the exports have increased ta such a degree 
that, according to figures of the Department of Commerce, within 
the next twelve months the export of explosives will increase to 
‘more than $10,000,000 a month.” p 

With this frightful record in the manufacture of material designed 
to devastate nations and wither masses of humanity from the face 
of the earth, can the United States escape its share in the blame of 
the great war? Figures do not lie, and here are figures showing 
the increase in the export trading of explosives compared with cor- 
responding months of the previous year. 


1913 1914 
e $272,534 $1,071,512 
December . .. ues ee 
Jantary - 2. eere 310,636 1,228,096 
Perna 374,877 1,133,615 
March 235,049 1,176,904 
sy 269,647 3428216 


April. 


Will Mr. Lansing contend that there is any precedent in all history 
of a neutral nation assisting in warfare to a degree such as thi: 
During the first six months of the present year coritracts for up- 
wards of 100,000,000 pounds of gunpowder were placed with the 
American manufacturers by the Allied governments, and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds are now being exported. 

Daring the last week in August, according to a tabulation of ship- 
ments listed in manifests of the Custom House in New York, pub- 
lished in the New York American, the shipments from the port of 
New York of picric acid amounted to $54,900; guncotton, $302,201 ; 
smokeless powder, $1,313,400, and trinitrotoluol, $176,000—a total 
export of the essential fuel of war of $1,847.20 as against no shi 
ments of similar material in the corresponding week of 1914, 

“That the actual export of the enormous order: 
did not actually begin until comparatively recently is indicated by 
the export figures just issued by the Department of Commerce,” said 
the American, “In this report of the foreign trade with the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, it is shown that the 
amount of explosives shipped was valued at $41,476,188, comparing 
with an export of $6,272,197 in the preceding year. More than one- 
fourth of this total was shipped during June, the export that month 
of acids and high explosives amounting to $11,689,744, This is nearly 
twice the amount of acids and explosives shipped in April. 

“Of $5,091,542 worth of gunpowder shipped to the warring nations 
in the year ending June, $3234,540 worth—or over half—was 
shipped in June. The last year saw an increase in the export of 
chemicals of more than $19,000,000, 

“The export of cotton rose from $376,217,000 of the previous year 
to $610,475,000 for the year ending June.” 

It was said that by June the Allies’ purchasing agents had con- 
cluded buying most of the cotton they needed. Despite this, Great 
Britain is attempting, by her high-handed embargoes, to thwart 
American trade and destroy our neutral cotton business by holding 
tip cotton to other nations. Having contracted for the cotton she 
needed for war purposes, Great Britain's agents then turned their 
attention to the procuring of high explosive acids. Guncotton, the 
most generally used explosive, is manufactured: by treating cotton 
with nitric and sulphuric acids. The price of the finished material 
leaped to 75 cents per pound on contract, the high price being ex- 
plained by the fact that new plants had to be equipped for gun- 
cotton manufacture. To equip their plants and cover the cost of 
nitric and sulphuric acids, the manufacturers explained the increase 
of about 22 cenis per pound for cotton. An example of the tremen- 
dous export of acids is afforded by the fact that nearly 32,000,000 
pounds of sulphuric acid were exported from the United States in 
ten months up to the first of May as against 10,892,000 pounds the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 

Estimates as to the amount of cotton consumed in explosive manu- 
facture range from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 bales. A report issued by 
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Allan H. Fay, of the United States Bureau of Mines, states that 
480251489 pounds of powder or 225,226 short tons were manufac- 
tured last year. About 250,000,000 pounds of this were Mack powder 
which cotton is not an ingredient. This leaves 250,000,000 pounds 
into which cotton entered. On this basis the powder mills of the 
United States absorbed 250,000 bales of cotton, including linters. 
American powder mills are to-day turning out three to four times 
as much powder as was the case last year. The output would be 
at the rate of 750,000,000 pounds, which would indicate a consump- 
tion of 300,000,000 pounds or 600,000 of cotton. Another rough guess 
assumes that if United States plants are turning out one-sixth of 
the total gunpowder now being utilized, a roughly correct estimate 
‘of cotton consumption would be 2400,000 bales for the explosive 
trade alone. 

The demand for picric acid exceeds the supply. This acid is used 
by the Allies in their shells. Because of the higher price obtained 
for this acid, chemical manufacturers are devoting to its manufac- 
ture chemicals which would ordinarily go into the making of 
aniline dyes. ‘This condition has upset the chemical trade and has 
seriously hurt the textile industry, The New York Evening Post 
quoted a manufacturer of chemicals for war munitions as saying that 
if he could produce such a quantity he could sell 10,000 tons of picric 
acid before sundown of any day in which it was produced. This 
same authority said he knew of six picric acid contracts, each of 
which was as big as the complete consumption of dyestuffs in the 
‘United States for the entire year. Inasmuch as pierie acid has been 
selling from $1.10 to $150 per pound, most of the producible 
phenol—the chemical name of carbolic acid, one of the intermediates 
in dye manufacture—is being used as fast as it can be produced in 
plants making picric acid. Picric acid, it may be explained, is made 
from nitric, sulphuric and carbolic acids, Nitric and sulphuric acids, 
because of this demand, are double their ordinary price. 


Benzol has risen from 15 cents a gallon to 75 cents. Toluol, one 
of the first products recovered from coal tar and essential in the 
manufacture of aniline dyes, is used with nitric acid in the manu- 
facture of that terrific explosive trinitrotoluol, which goes into the 
manufacture of shells. Toluol, which costs 50 cents a pound to 
make, is selling to ammunition manufacturers for $1.50 a pound. 
Trinitrotoluol, which ordinarily costs $1 a pound, has risen to $8. 


Late in April the General Electric Company received a commis- 
sion from the British government to place orders for 40,000,000 
pounds of trinitrotoluol, 20000000 pounds of guncotton and $5,000,- 
000 pounds of picric acid. A recent order reported by the New 
York Herald was for 2,000 tons of picric acid, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000, It must be borne in mind that while these figures 
involved are large and may indicate that this country is waxing 
prosperous in the atrocious industry of human destruction that the 
number of concerns—compared to the great number of indus- 
tries, especially the textile industries which are hurt—is compara- 
tively small. 

“There is no chance for improvement in the dye situation,” de- 
cared Mr. I. F. Stone, president of the New York Aniline and 
Chemical Company, “until the market is adjusted so that part of 
it be directed to the making of dyes, that is, if some of the products 
used by large steel manufacturers, presumably to gain part of the 
orders placed for explosives, should be turned over to the dye manu- 
facturers that the strain might be relieve 

Just how this situation works out is found in a report published 
in the Boston Transcript. 


“Picric acid is made from benzol, itself a by-product of the cok- 
ing process. The New England Coal and Coke Company for some 
years had been producing over 4000 gallons a day of benzol,” says 
the Transcript. “This was used by the Merrimac Chemical Works, 
making a yellow dye, cheap in price and a fast quality. With picric 
rising in price from 40 cents a pound to $1.80 a pound, the Merri 
mac Company stopped making this yellow dye in order to manu- 
facture picric acid. In order to increase the output of this acid, 
it erected a new plant at Stoneham, Mass. 


“The output of plants that were already making benzol, such as 
the Solvay Process Company, at Syracuse, has been greatly en- 
larged, and besides many not very conspicuous plants, the business 
of recovery has been taken on a large scale hy every plant of the 
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United States, and Carnegie Steel Companies, by the Woodward 
Tron Company, near Birmingham, Ala, and by the new Edison 
plant there.” 


The Transcript said that manufacturers of coal tar dyes assert 
that if the country's whole consumption of dyes was manufactured 
here, the return would not be great enough to carry the burden of 
coal tar by-products. "It must be assumed that the prevailing prices 
of benzol and toluol,” says the Transcript, “will cover not only 
ample profits in the mamufacture, but also the enüre cost of the 
explosive plaüts newly erected for this particular production.” 


‘The question which we have raised before im these articles is 
pertinently and forcibly brought to us here. When this terrible war 
is over, for what will these plants, built, enlarged and equipped for 
the making of smokeless powder and explosives, be utilized? How 
will the interests continue to earn dividends on the millions of cap- 
ital invested? If the manufacturers cannot make dyes at a profit 
for home consumption, how will they continue to thrive when the 
market for picric acid iwexhausted? Considering the powerful in- 
terests back of the war-making industry—interests headed by the 
J. P. Morgan Company—is it logical to assume that these plants will 
‘close, that the expensive machinery will lie idle? Is it not a perti- 
nent problem for the consideration of President Wilson and Secre- 
tary of State Lansing? There are no precedences in history regard- 
ing the development of a war-making trust of such magnitude and 
import. By wars alone and the making of wars uill all these concerts 
continue to reap their profits. If the directors and stockholders of 
these concerns have now no compunction in profiting by the Euro- 
pean carnage, are they to be expected to refrain from promoting 
and instigating wars through secret agents and by subtle propa- 
ganda in the future? We have had a single instance of such malefi- 
cent propaganda under the regime of Theodore Roosevelt, when, 
with a political purpose in view, a craftily managed propaganda was 
carried on through the American press stimulating a war scare re- 
garding Japan. 

With the legitimate commerce of this country practically destroyed 
by Great Britain's hold-up of our neutral sea trade, ships are steadily 
going forth from our ports carrying cargoes of fire and death. 
Great Britain forbids our manufacturers to sell rubber, cotton, cop- 
per and meat to neutral countries, Yet she depends on our war 
magnates to supply her with means of waging war, and in addition. 
‘attempts to borrow American money to finance her war. While the 
United States submits 10 England's hold-up of cargo ships, 
we permit ships to sail forth daily with the fuel that is feeding the 
world's most terrible war. 


The steamship Cacique sailed for Bordeaux in April, carrying 
nearly $513,000 worth of guncotton and $72,000 worth of picric acid. 
The Hermine carried to the same port $207,000 worth of guncotton 
and $44,000 worth of smokeless powder. The Samdland sailed for 
London carrying nearly $140,000 worth of trinitrotoluol. The Virginie 
sailed for Bordeaux carrying nitrate of ammonia valued at $18,850, 
toluol $46,742, and benzol $12,136. Another ship, the Teras, carried 
‘over $82,000 worth of nitrate of ammonia to Havre. The cargo of 
the Maroni, sailing for Bordeaux, consisted of—picric acid, $104,500; 
guncotton, $94,200; chemicals $182,122. One shipment of guncot- 
ton on the Scythian bound for Liverpool was valued at $673,410. 
‘The steamship La Rance, sailing for Bordeaux May 24th, carried. 
guncotton valued at $537,259, gunpowder at $503,348, and explosive 
chemicals at $248,808 The La Drome, sailing on June 3rd for Bor- 
deaux, carried nitrate of ammonia amounting to $19,210; picric acid, 
$79,437; smokeless powder, $612,814; guncotton, $716,000, and 
chemicals, $35,800. E 


The Cacique, sailing for Bordeaux June 10h, carried gunpowder, 
$705,000; guncotton, $131,500; chemicals, $29,355; toluol, $28,258; 

, $15,610, The Ztbol, sailing June 18h for London, carried 
picrie acid, $59,400; cordite, $97,500, and guncotton, $135,000. Sail- 
ing for Archangel June 18th the Nonnie carried smokeless powder 
$448,970, and guncotton $108,375. ‘The Renaldo sailed for Dundee 
the same day with $75000 worth of guncotton. On the following 
day the Rochambeau sailed for Bordeaux with $43680 worth of 
nitrate of ammonia, and the steamship Fretia sailed for Nish, Servia. 
with $125,000 worth of trinitrotoluol. On June 23rd the Hermine de- 
parted for Bordeaux with the following appalling cargo: nitrate of 
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ammonia, $21,000; smokeless powder, $675,000; guncotton, $375,000 ; 
toluol, $2,500; nitrocele, $21,128; trinitrotoluol, $57,000; benzol, $13,- 
359; picric acid, $25,380. On the same day the Nyansa left for 
Archangel with $8)000 worth of guncotton and $35,471 worth of 
nitrate of ammonia, 


The value of explosive chemicals on ships leaving New York on 
June 24th to the British Allies amounted to $8300. On June 25th 
the amount of explosives shipped exceeded $51,000. The shipments 
of explosive chemicals to the Allied ports on July Ist on a single 
ship, the Maroni, bound for Bordeaux, amounted to $1,388,616, The 
following day the shipments of explosive acids to England exceeded 
$26,500. On July 3rd the first shipment of chlorine, the chemical 
used in projecting suffocating gases, was dispatched to Havre on the 
Franklin, On that day the Minnehaha sailed carrying 140,000 pounds 
of trinitrotoluol, and cordite valued at over $97,000. Cargoes left on 
this day for Russia, France and England, the total value of this one 
day's shipments reaching $1,266,782, When one considers so vast a 
figure in a day's export of explosives alone—not counting machine 
guns, shrapnel, small fire arms, cartridges, special shells, acroplanes, 
automobiles, motor trucks, swords, bayonets and other military 
goods—one may begin to understand the sentiment expressed by 
Mr. Hector J. Boon, one of England's representatives, when he said: 
“England hopes that the United States will win this war for the 
Allies.” 

One shipment of nitrate of ammonia for Bordeaux amounted to 
1321 barrels. The Turnbridge, sailing for Liverpool in July, carried 
6672 drums of fuming sulphuric acid. Notwithstanding the short- 
age of picric acid, one steamer sailed for Havre with 1,300 casks 
and ten barrels of the chemical in the middle of August. The 
Galilee in August took on at Gravesend Bay 100 tons of guncotton 
and 354 tons of powder. On its last trip in August for Havre, the 
Cacique carried 60 cases of trinitrotoluol, 205 drums of benzol, 1,300 
casks of picric acid, 16 barrels of wet picric acid, 2,560 cases of gun- 
cotton and 8394 cases of powder. 

The Russian steamship Veroneg sailed on August 28th from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, for Archangel, carrying to Russia one of the 
largest shipments of smokeless powder ever sent from the United 
States. The shipment consisted of nearly 2000000 pounds of 
powder, 

In the last week of August the steamer Auchendale sailed for 
London with 1,000 cases of cordite and 45 drums of trinitrotoluol. 
The Shipcote sailed for Archangel carrying among other munitions 
of war 123 drums of acetone, 501 tons of spelter, 1,000 cases anti- 
mony, 8 kegs of ferro-vanadium and 2 barrels of acetanilid. The 
Huronian sailed for London with 1,400 tanks of gunpowder and 
400 kegs of trinitrotoluol. The Devon City sailed for Havre with 
20 tanks of chlorine gas. 

When the Germans first used suffocating gases a great hue and 
cry went up from the pro-Ally press, and the Teutonic 
armies were again accused of unprecedented frightfulness. The 
use of choking gases again proved the Germans to be barbarians, 
Huns, etc. It is a matter of official record that suffocating gases 
were first used by the French. It may be that the French were not 
as efficient in handling these gases as the Germans proved to be. 
Their intention, however, was to use suffocating gases as a weapon 
of war just as other machines of war arc used. Recalling these 
charges of frightfulness against the Teutonic armies, it is pertinent 
here to state that several concerns in this country are now engaged 
in manufacturing chlorine, from which these gases are made, and 
that the British Allies have agents in this country buying up this 
chemical. Shipments of chlorine are now made, $ 

That France first used asphyxiating gases is proven by instruc- 
tions given for the systematic preparation of this means of warfare 
issued by the French War Ministry, under date of February 21, 
1915. This order in part follows: : 

“The so-called shells with stupefying gases that are being manu- 
factured by our central factories contain a flujd which streams forth 
after the explosion in the form of vapors that irritate the eyes, 
nose and throat. There are two kinds, hand grenades and car- 
tridges,” 

There follows the description of hand grenades and cartridges. 
The order concludes with this instruction to the troops: 
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“Precautionary measures to be observed in attacks on trenches 
into which shells with asphyxiating gases have been thrown: The 
vapors spread by means of the shells with asphyxiating gases are 
not deadly, at least when small quantities are used, and their effect 
is only momentary. The duration of the effect depends upon the 
atmospheric conditions, It is advisable, therefore, to attack the 
trenches into which such hand grenades have been thrown and which 
the enemy has nevertheless not evacuated, before the vapors are 
completely dissipated. The attacking troops, moreover, must wear 
protective goggles, and in addition be instructed that the unpleasant 
sensations in nose and throat are not dangerous and involve no 
lasting disturbance.” 


Amazing Expansion of Explosive Plants 


By the first of July the contracts for smokeless powder received 
by the E. L duPont de Nemours Powder Company were said to ex- 
ceed $20,000,000, with a provision that a bonus should be given on 
the early completion of orders. The first week in July the duPont 
Company was awarded a contract for $160,000,000 worth of powder 
for the Russian Government. The amount of the bonus was to vary 
according to the earliness of delivery, and it was reported that the 
company possibly secured a premium of as much as 33%, or $20,- 
000,000. Early deliveries of the powder were specified by the Rus- 
sian Government as being imperative, and it is to be assumed that 
whatever offensive the Russian arı may take in the future will 
largely be accomplished by American powder. * The largest order 
received by the duPont Company was reported the second week in 
August. This was for 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 pounds, according to 
reports for the British Allies, Large orders for guncotton are 
also said to have been received. 

In order to expedite the manufacture of powder, the duPont 
Powder Company has been investing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
Tars in new plants and has been adding thousands of employees 
to its force. The rise in value of the duPont properties in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, is said largely to account for the rise in the 
official assessment of the wealth of Wilmington from $75,000,000 to 
3225000000. Since the war began it is reported that the fortune 
of the duPont family has been trebled. Here we may again poi 
out that comparatively few people are profiting by this heinous bu: 
ness, and we would ask American citizens to consider whether the 
swelling of the wealth of war magnates with blood money is worth 
the share of the blame for the prolongation of this war that their 
business is bringing upon this country. We would again ask to 
what the tremendous new plants of the duPorits will devote them- 
selves when the European war is over? In addition to the erecting 
of new plants for smokeless powder, the company operates smoke- 
Jess powder plants at Carney’s Point, N. Jọ and Haskell, N. J. 
dynamite plants at Ashburn, Mo. ; Barkadale, Wis.; DuPont, Wash. ; 
Emporium, Pa; Hartford City, Ind.; Louviers, Colo,; Gibbstown, 
N. J.; Lewisburg, Ala.; blasting powder works at Augusta, Colo.; 
Oliphant Furnace, Pa.; Nemours, W. Va; Connable, Ala.; Moar, 
Ta.; Patterson, Okla; Wilpen, Mich, and black powder plants at 
Brandywine, Del, and Wayne, N. J. 

The company has also acquired the properties of the Fabrikoid 
Company, at Newburgh, N. Y., of the Hamilton Powder Company, 
‘at Montreal, and the International Smokeless Powder and Chemical 
Company. 

‘Three years ago the company purchased a property of 1,500 acres 
at City Point, Va. where it intended to erect a dynamite plant. 
The ghastly opportunity offered by the European war changed the 
company’s plans, and there it is now rushing to completion a 
munitions plant in which already 1500 men are employed on night 
and day shifts, turning out guncotton and smokeless powder. 

This plant represents an investment of approximately $6,000,000, 
and will give employment to more than 3000 men. Five thousand 
extra hands were recently hired, bringing the total number of men 
up to 15,000, who are working on shifts, night and day, for the pur- 
pose of rushing this building operation, 

Since the first of June new additions have been added to the plant 
at Carney's Point, N. J., opposite Wilmington, Del. One of those 
in full operation is turning out 150,000 pounds of smokeless powder 
daily and another 250,000 pounds a day; a third, which will have 
a daily capacity of 250,000 pounds, is nearly complete, and a fourth 
plant for the manufacture of black powder is now under construc- 
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tion. ‘The capacity of the factories when the fourth addition is 
completed will be 1,000,000 pounds of powder a day. 

Nine thousand men have been working at this plant By the end 
of September, it is said, one hundred carloads of explosives will go 
out each day. 

An old plant extending for several miles along Brandywine Creek, 
Del, west of Wilmington, which had been idle for some time, was 
rehabilitated and is now running to its full capacity. New buildings 
are being erected and machinery installed. In the old building more 
than 3,000 men are employed. The president of the company, Pierre 
S. duPont, in his recent annual report, said that the new construc- 
tions necessary to meet war orders would require an expenditure 
within a year of $5,000,000 or more. 

Will American citizens consider the question as to how Mr. 
duPont and his associates will manage 1o make their interest on this 
$5,000,000 invested when the European wor is over? Again we re- 
feat that only by war and the making of wars can these industries, 
equipped with specialized machinery adapted to the sole purpose io 
which they are now devoted, continue to thrive. 

An investment of nearly $3,000,000 is being made in the construc- 
tion of a single mill for the manufacture of zine and sulphuric acid 
in the Pittsburgh district by the United States Steel Corporation, 
The Steel Corporation, under the name of the Minnesota Steel Cor- 
poration, has been building at Duluth, Mich, a mammoth plant to 
be ready for operation by November 1st, at a cost of $13,500,000. 

The tremendous demand for explosive chemicals has caused the 
organization of another large war plant in Connecticut. This is the 
Middlesex Chemical Company, incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, $250,000 preferred and $750,000 common stock. The 
officers are: E, Mora Davison, president; John T. Hettrick, vice- 
president; J. J. Coakley, treasurer, and F. A. Palen, secretary. The 
board of directors for the first year are: J. P. Devine, of Buffalo; 
Percy C. Magnus, of New York; John T. Hettrick, F. A. Palen and 
E. Mora Davison, 


iggest Phenol Plant in United States 

There has been installed and is now in operation at Chester, Conn., 
a plant for the manufacture of phenol and other acids. The J. P. 
Devine Company, of Buffalo, which has installed many chemical 
plants, completed the Chester plant. The present production of the 
plant is said to be about two tons of phenol per day, and arrange- 
ments are being completed to have in operation the largest phenol 
plant in the United States. All of the machinery and equipment 
is now being tested out for the larger production, and contracts are 
being entered into with representatives of foreign governments and 
commercial houses for extended contracts. 

August Belmont & Company have been appointed fiscal agents for 
the Middlesex Chemical Co., Inc, and E, Mora Davison and J. J. 
Coakley are connected with the Belmont firm. 

‘The Ball Grain Powder Company has been incorporated in Wil- 
mington, Del, to manufacture explosives, according to the Journal 
of Commerce. Ernest duPont is head of the new company. Joseph 
F. Edwards is vice-president, and S. Nillen MacSherry is secretary 
and treasurer, all of Wilmington. Offices of the company are in 
the duPont Building, Wilmington, 

A huge plant for the manufacture of war acids is to be built at 
Colquite Creek, Md., according to the Baltimore Sun, "Plans so far 
outlined,” said the Sun, "in connection with the proposed improve- 
ment provide for the utilization of approximately eight acres of 
ground. Just who has entered into a contract for the company's 
products is not divulged, but the name of the E. J. duPont de Ne- 
mour Powder Company is mentioned in connection with the con- 
tracts closed. The duPont people have turned to Baltimore for a 
large supply of acids needed for the manufacture of munitions. 

“The Davison Chemical Company is being drawn upon for sul- 
phuric acid. ‘The local company has a contract amounting to over 
$1,000000 with the duPont Company. For a month there has been 
a persistent rumor that a distillery would be erected on property 
Owned by A. L. Webb & Company, on the line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad at Curtis Bay, and that the alcohol ontput of 
the plant would be taken by the duPont Company. Alcohol plays 
an important part in the manufacture of explosives, and the demand 
for the product at this time is greater than the supply. 
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“That the Bartlett-Hayward Company has perfected plans for the 
construction of a large addition to its present plant at Scott and 
Ramsay Streets was evidenced by the application made to Building 
Inspector Stubbs for the issuance of permits for the work. It is 
understood that the firm will erect a two-story machine shop, which 
will cost approximately $50,000; also a boiler shop and forge on the 
west side of Scott Street, between McHenry and Ramsay Streets, 
to cost $100,000. The company will, it is said, also erect a ware- 
house at Dundalk to be utilized for the shipment of munitions.” 
‘The Hercules Powder Company, which has plants in, New York, 
Ohio, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Kansas, California and New Jersey, 
is reported as having contracts totaling upwards of $20,000,000, 
The Aetna Explosives Company bas received contracts aggregat- 
ing upwards of $30,000,000. The vast ramifications of 
may be gauged by its plants which are as follows: 


Name Product 
Aetna—High explosivess.. 
Actna—High explosives. 
Aetna—Electrie exploders 
Miami—Black powder 
Miami— Black. powder. 
Keystone No. 1—High explosives, 
Keystone No. 2—High explosives. 
Keystone—High explosives. ........... 
Brewster—Electrie exploders and detonati 
Brewster—Fulminate of mercury 
Jefferson—High explosives 
Pluto—High explosives. 


Fayville, M 
Xenia, Ohio 
Goes, Ohio 
sos Thebes, M. 


The new plants, erected or now in course of construction for the 
manufacture of smokeless powder or explosive ingredients, are as 
follows: 


Capacity 
(Lbs, per day) 


Emporium, Pa—Smokeless powder... 
Mt. Union, Pa—Smokeless powder (2 units)... 
Mt. Union, Pa—Picric acid. 
Aetna, Ind—Guncotton 
Heidelberg, Pa.—Trinitrotoluol 
Oakdale, Pa—Trinitrotoluol 
Noblestown, Pa.—Diphenyl 
Pittsburgh, Pa—Toluol and benzol. 


, The new mills at Emporium, Pa, will soon be ready to start opera- 
tions, according to reports. Thirty-two buildings have been com- 
pleted and already the company has 1,200 men at work. In addition 
the company secured control of the three Howard dynamite mills 
there where it has been manufacturing pierie and nitric acid. 
The output of the picric acid plant is said to be 125,000 pounds a 
day and that of the nitric acid plant is said to be 175,000 pounds a 
lay. 

Along the Juniata River, onc mile from Newton, Hamilton, Pa. 
the Aetna Company completed a plant covering 425 acres at a cost 
exceeding $1,000,000. ‘There it manufactures guncotton and acids, 
and is turning out at the present time, it is reported, 150,000 pounds 
of smokeless powder daily. Fifty dwellings were erected to ac- 
commodate part of the force of 16000 men working in the plant. 
Barracks have been erected along the river to house 150 picked men 
who police the place. 

We maintain that this traffic in the tools of death should be 
stopped on principles of humanity and neutrality above all. We 
maintain that it should be stopped secondly in order that the peace 
of this country and other nations may not be menaced by the finan- 
cial interests which have iavested millions in war-making industries. 
We maintain the Government should control all munition plants, 
thus insuring this nation and the world against future wars fomented 
by the War Trust now battening on bleeding Europe. 

Un the nest article of this series Mr. Viereck wil tell of the mon- 
ufacture of submarines, submarine parts, motor boats, aeroplanes 
and automobiles in this country for the British Allies, Mr. Viereck 
shows that the United States, allegedly neutral, not only supplies 
the British Allies with guns, ammunition, etc, but all the means of 
their conveyance and use.) 
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WARRING ON WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Providence Journal Calls for Proof of England’s Cowardly War on Helpless Creatures, and Here It is— 


GIR CECIL SPRING-RICE'S American mouthpiece and back- 
stairs organ, the Providence Journal, which twice a week regu- 
larly prints stories of German conspiracies for the delectation of 
sentimental chambet-maids, is deeply offended by a recent statement 
appearing in TEE FATHERLAND that German women and children are 
hounded like animals in London and driven to the brink of starva- 
tion, while hustands and fathers are being slowly tortured to death 
in English concentration camps. It reprints in part the statement 
of Adolf Brougier describing from personal observation the pitiable 
condition of these women and children in London, and says: “The 
charge is on its face ridiculous, Nobody except a hopelessly blinded 
pro-German would believe a word of it. Tue Farteataxo should 
offer some other testimony than mere hearsay or withdraw its fool- 
ish and incredible allegation.” 

I rejoice in the opportunity to dwell at greater length upon the 
treatment of helpless Germans by their English persecutors in order 
to show the stage of utter debasement that has been reached by 
the countrymen of the editor of the Providence Journal in cruelty 
to the weak and as acts of revenge and reprisal for the defeat of 
their Tommies by the German soldiers. 

Mr. Brougier reached this country some months ago as a pas- 
senger on the St. Paul. He had been a resident of London for Rf- 
teen years, and in a statement to the press declared that he had left 
London to escape an intolerable condition. His statement is in part 
as follows: 

“Members of German families, whose fathers and brothers are 
confined in concentration camps, may regard themselves lucky if 
their landlords do not turn them out into the streets, but these are 
only a small minority, and most of these are on the verge of starva- 
tion. Nobody will employ them, and necessity has driven them to 
street beggary. And nearly all of them are respectable and refined 
people who never dreamt of being placed in such a frightful position. 
The majority of these unfortunates consists of the wives and children 
of bank clerks, small traders and mechanics, who are being perse- 
cuted to the last extreme by the hatred of the English. The Ameri- 
can consulate pays them six pence (twelve cents) per day, and the 
line of distressed applicants for relief in front of the consulate is 
. They stand in line exposed to the jeers and insults 
of the scum of the London slums, for the sake of getting the pit- 
tance that stands between life and death of their dear ones, but 
without staying ultimate starvation. 

“The German church societies lend aid intermittently in the shape 
of bread and milk. Banker Baron Schroeder and other rich Ger- 
mans, who have so far escaped the attacks of the mob, try to do 
all they can, but what can they do? Many, many of these poor 
creatures have been ejected from their dwellings by heartless land- 
lords, and the government does not move a hand. They walk the 
streets of London day in and day out, begging for some little gift, 
and forced to find their night’s lodging in the parks, in house lobbies 
or other similar places. The German hospital is the only spot in 
London where medical aid is extended to them gratuitously. 

“Even those who still have a little money are badly off, House- 
holders cancel their leases and at nearly every boarding house a sign 
is displayed that Germans need not apply. Of late many have even 
stopped selling them provisions, while some even more contemptible 
charge them double price for everything they need. In many res- 
aurants are signs that Germans will not be served, and any one 
speaking German outside of his own dwelling where any one can hear 
it, is in mortal danger. Wherever there is opportunity the mob 
acts like wild beasts, and the police do not interfere in any single 
case until they have received orders from higher up. Then it is 
usually after the damage has been done, as was the case with the 
wholesale attack on German shops not long ago. What a London 
mob is capable of must be seen to be appreciated. It has regard 
neither for women nor infants in arms.” eL x 

If this is mere hearsay it is as reliable as anything appearing in 
the Providence Journal, which thrives on hearsay testimony. But 
here is an instance from a London correspondent in a recent issue 
of the Journals confederate, the New York World: 


“Byen German-born wives of Englishmen are not exempt 
from persecution as suspected spies, and Mrs. L, S. Herbert, the 
wife of a well-known clergyman at Darlington, was sentenced 
recently to six months’ hard labor in prison because she told one 
of her husband's parishioners that the German Emperor was a 
good man. The parishioner, in the vestry of the church, called 
the Kaiser a blackguard and said he ought to be hanged, where- 
upon the clergyman's wife defended the Emperor. The paris 
joner, acting like the informers of the Reign of Terror in 
France, immediately went to the police. A servant in the clergy- 
man's home testified that her mistress had several times spoken 
in praise of the Germans, and the police, in searching the lady's 
house, discovered the addresses of several German relatives, a 
newspaper clipping headed, ‘Kaiser Still Allied to the Almighty,’ 
from an American paper, a list of German casualties and a map 
of Darlington. The clergyman testified that his wife was born 
in India of German parents, but had served the English church 
as a missionary in the Orient, which fact had not the slightest 
effect in saving her from the most severe punishment the Judge 
could inflict.” 

The writer has on file the written statement, which can be verified 
on oath at any time, by a young German woman who passed through 
many of the appalling scenes described by Mr, Brougier. Repeating 
her story now from memory it is this: A German named Richter 
kept a loan shop in a section of London, Because he had refused 
advertising to a certain newspaper solicitor he was denounced by 
this man and dragged to a concentration camp. All his jewelry was 
confiscated, his pawn tickets destroyed and his wife and three or 
four small children abandoned to their fate. Although prosperous, 
with an income from two houses, the tenants refused to pay their 
rent on a plea that they were not required to do so under the 
moratorium. Her money finally ran out, and Mrs. Richter was li 
ing in a single garret room with no food for her children. As long 
as the witness who relates this story remained in London Mrs. 
Richter and her children subsisted on the mille and bread which the 
charitable young woman obtained from a few Germans who were 
trying to provide for their countrymen to the best of their ability. 
The English themselves were callous to all appeals and rather re- 
joiced in the utter misery of their victims, What became of the 
unhappy family after the young woman left is not known. 

Those who passed trhough the riots of last May in London, Johan- 
nisburg and certain places in Canada tell harrowing tales of the 
atrocities of their English persecutors. The New York Times in a 
dispatch dated London, May 13th, says: “More than a score of 
Germans, among whom were a number of weeping women and chil- 
dren, called at the American embassy. They were advised to apply 
to the German branch of the American embassy at Carlton House 
Terrace, the former location of the German embassy, These per- 
sons, however, evidently feared to go to this address, for E. G. 
Lowery, of the embassy staff, who is in charge of this branch of the 
work, reported that he had received no complaints.” 

Just what sort of patriots these persecutors of women and chil- 
dren are may be gathered from an account in the Times under a 
London date of May 13th: “The mob, mostly boys, women and 
girls, got out of hand and wrecked and looted property on all sides 
on the least suspicion that it was owned by Germans. In many cases 
the women wore specially made aprons, capable of carrying their 
booty, while the boys trundled wheel-barrows, loading them with 
loot as they progressed" 

However, it must not be inferred that only the Londoh scum was 
concerned in these outrages. No less a personage than Lord Charles 
Beresford excited the mob spirit in addressing a meeting of so-called 
women at the Mansion House. "We have had enough of kid-glove 
and featherbed fighting,” exclaimed this doughty warrior. “Now 
let us take the gloves off and intern a lot of our enemies" The 
most dangerous enemies in England, he declared, are wealthy nat- 
uralized Germans of a high social position, and he referred espe- 
cially to Sir Edgar Speyer. 

Ina letter to a Newark man, printed in the Evening Post, a young 
man in London writes: “You can judge my mother’s and father’s 
feelings when they read in the newspapers that the works had been 
burned down on Sunday by an excited mob, Not a word had we 
heard of it before, living here in this quiet part. We had left the 
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works on Saturday as usual, not a word had fallen, everything had 
heen as usual, including tons of orders on our books, Going down 
the familiar little street, we saw the charred remains of the roof- 
beams silhouetted against the sky, only the walls were left of No. 1, 
from the office to the iron doors dividing this from the No. 
building. The warehouse opposite the office was also totally de- 
stroyed, also the floor of the dining rooms. As for Nos. 2 and 3, 
nothing was touched by fire, but every window had been smashed 
to bits, and the doors broken in, and every ounce of stuff looted and 
carried away... My father was upset enough by the fire and dam- 
age. On the third day after the fire on coming home he found a 
message to see the local police station. Suspecting little, he went 
round to see them while the dinner was being made ready. He was 
never allowed to come home to enjoy that dinner. A man far above 
the military age, who had lived here all his life, a man who with his. 
old partner (your father) had brought a new industry to this town, 
an employer of labor in no small way—he was kept a prisoner— 
little use it was to him that he had lived in this town ever since he 
was little more than a boy—he had committed the most awful offense 
Europe to-day—he had not been prudent in the 
choice of his birthplace.” 

‘A London dispatch of May 17th stated that in London alone 257 
persons were more or less seriously injured. The outrages, covered 
by a cloak of patriotism, were in the last analysis nothing but a 
gigantic plot to loot the houses of respectable citizens whose thrift 
and industry had enabled them to accumulate more than their igno- 
rant and inprovident neighbors. The Westminster Gazetter, an ex- 
ception to the rule, admitted this when it described the brutes guilty 
of these outrages as “loafers and shirkers who are not going to war, 
and whose violence has no patriotic motive.” Outrages against men, 
women and children were reported not only from London, but from 
Manchester, Birkenhead, Glasgow, Southend and other places. On 
May 19th those interned in miserable concentration camps (and 
what an English concentration camp is like the death of thousands 
of innocents in Africa during the Boer war hears eloquent testi- 
mony) numbered 19,000 in London alone, to which thousands and 
thousands were subsequently added under the internment act passed 
in Parliament under the direction of Sir Edward Grey and Andrew 
Bonar Law. It was labeled: "In the interests of justice and hu- 
manity.” Bonar Law with that smug hypocrisy with which the Eng- 
lish excuse murder and arson, declared: “They (the mobs) are 
utterly contrary to our instincts,” but were so far consistent with 
English instincts that the same scenes were repeated in Africa and 
Canada in many places. In Johannishurg upward of a million dol- 
lars worth of German property was destroyed by fire alone, and 
in Capetown negroes were turned loose upon the helpless people. 
(Capetown dispatch in New York Times, dated May 13th). Tt was 
a complete triumph of Anglo-Saxon kultur. "God save the King.” 

England has attained a degree of facility in the art of exter- 
minating women and children within the countries with which it 
is at war that amounts to national genius. It cannot deny the soft 
impeachment in the face of the graven record of its guilt, the Boer 
monument at Bloemfontein, unveiled December 16, 1913: 

This monument is erected by the Boers of South Africa “in 

memory of 
26,663 WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


who died in the concentration camps during the war 1900-1902.” 

Against whom is the present unlawful blockade of neutral coun- 
tries directed but against the women, the children and the wounded 
soldiers of Germany? For the first time in history, a London Order 
in Council prohibits us as well as all other neutral countries from 
trading with the non-combatant population of a friendly country 
with which England is at war. 

Do you realize fully what that means, you vociferous criers-out 
in the cause of humanity, you members of the Lafayette League, 
Gertrude Atherton and other mushy beldames who are making 
yourselves a party to the murder of mothers and infants? 

On Sunday, November 14th, there was printed in the German 
papers of New York a heart-rending appeal signed by a committee 
of forty-five clergymen, physicians and women—not an Anglo- 
American name among them save that of Mrs. Wm. R. Shepherd, 
shamefully be it noted—which besought urgent assistance for the 
children of Germany suffering from lack of milk. 
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"Germany? said the appeal, “was for many years dependent on 
us for large supplies of wheat and lard, and is the principal buyer 
of cotton seed for the Feeding of its extensive herds of cattle. The 
suspension of our shipments of cotton seed has limited the supply 
of milk in Germany and created a problem which renders the nour- 
ishment of children increasingly difficult.” 

The English blockade has been absolutely ineffectual as regards 
the intended purpose of starving Germany's civil population, save 
in one direction. Germany cannot supply enough milk for its needs 
and, shut off from our cotton supplies, always heretofore non-con- 
traband and so declared by England until the present war, ir unable 
1o make absorbent cotton for its hospitals. The only efect, there- 
fore, of England's illegal blockade under which it has effectually 
stopped the shipment of mille from Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, etc., and cotton from this country, is to carry out a 
policy of exterminating German children os it exterminated Boer 
children fifteen years ago, and hasten the death of wounded soldiers 
in the rear of the battle front. The appeal above referred to solicited 
the contribution of condensed “milk for shipment to the children of 
Germany as a Christmas present. Promptly on the announcement 
of this plan, the administration suspended the parcel post to Ger- 
many, 

When the latest American note, which declares that the present 
blockade is ‘ineffectual, illegal and indefensible,” w assed in 
the House of Lords the other day, one eminent English patriot in 
that body declared that England scorned the suggestion of the Amer- 
ican government to give up the blockade now that “England had her 
hand on the throat of Germany.” 

By “the throat of Germany” this distinguished English statesman 
meant German children! 

Appalling, is it? Incredible? But it is English, "In the month of 
October there died in the Boer concentration camp 1,964 children 
and 328 women. In the concentration camps instituted by Lord 
Kitchener there are 54,326 children and 38,022 women. The rate of 
mortality is greater than in a cholera epidemic"—(Daily News, 
London, November 9, 1901.) 

Let us quote Lord Fisher, late chief of the English Admiralty, on 
how the English make war: “If you rub it in both at home and 
abroad that you are ready for instant war, with every unit of your 
strength in the first line and waiting to be first in, and hit your 
enemy in the belly and kick him when he is down, and boil your 
prisoners in oil (if you take any) and torture his women and chil- 
dren, then people will keep clear of you.”—(Norman Angell's “Great 
Illusions,” page 350, American edition.) 

The Englishman still has statutes that allow him to whip his wife 
and prescribes the thickness of the cane with which he may punish 
her, and having Tittle respect for his own women, he has less for 
the women of foreign nations. The Greek papers last June de- 
scribed the outrageous conduct of English soldiers on the Greek 
island of Tenedos, The British were accused of violating women, 
of looting, stealing and underfeeding their Turkish prisoners while 
making them perform the hardest tasks, It was the same in the 
Crimean war, as has been shown by the Russian writer, E. von. 
Ungery, describing the capture of Kertsch: “English soldiers, most- 
ly drunk, outraged women and girls, and woe to the poor father 
who attempted to protect his family. Many women were dragged 
aboard of ships, and the residence of the governor was converted 
into a brothel. A poor creature with a babe at her breast was vio- 
lently misused by the sailors, The child's mother lost her reason as 
a result of the shock and pain. The wife of a Greek clergyman, the 
daughter of a merchant named Reliayew, sister of the teacher Kolt- 
shan, and many other women, became victims of the lust of the 
soldiers. 

This is the stuff that English soldiers are made of and English 
poets celebrate in song. Listen to a brief extract from a private 
letter of a Boer woman in Capetown, printed in the New York 
Times, November 13th: 


The destruction in German Southwest is awful. Some 
pave been leveled to the ground. The looting was terrible, 
boxes of furniture sent to the Union to their homes, Ves, even 
underclothes of German women were looted by the soldiers ond 
brought to their wives, who again showed them to others here in 
Capetown, priding themselves on their beauty, and the initials 
of owners still embroidered on them. A tremendous business 
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place, Hertzog, a branch of the big frm in Berlin has been 
irned to the ground, naturally, after everything was stolen. 

The women and children scho were sent out of German South- 
‘west and put in camps in Pretoria and Pietermaritzburg were 
sent back after peace, but each time I sit down to a heavily 
laden table 1 say: “O mother, think of those poor women and 
children, On what are they going to live?” 
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Incidents like these could be multiplied without end if it were 
profitable to consume valuable space. The brutality of the English 
toward women is historic, of which, we think, some proof has been 
furnished in the course of the foregoing. But more still is at the 
disposal of the Providence Scavenger. 

Frepenic FRANKLIN SCHRADER. 


THE REAL HISTORY OF BELGIAN NEUTRALITY* 


By E. C. Richardson, Princeton University 


IETS tocity written book makes interesting reading at the pres- 
ent moment. It is a clear, well-documented summary of the 
whole group of international law questions concerned, introduced 
by an illuminating historical survey. As such, it is an indispensable 
guide-book for every student of the particular subject, but it is more 
than this; it is an admirable aid to understanding the case of all 
other small States threatened by major force, Holland, Switzerland, 
China, Roumania, and, above all, Greece. Although written before 
they happened, it forms the best commentary available on recent 
Greek events, and these events are at the same time the very best 
illustration of the author's main point, climax, and conclusion, i. 
that a small neutral nation may yield to major force without losing 
its neutrality or its dignity. 

The author treats fully, but with admirable brevity and restraint, 
both the treaty aspect and the plain breach of neutral rights involved 
in the violation of territory, treaty or no treaty. 

In the first or historical part of the volume, Dr. Fuehr brings out 
clearly the fact that, for centuries, Belgium had been often "saved" 
or made "independent"—not, however, for Belgium's sake, but al- 
ways as a “bulwark” or "barrier" between England and France, 
England and Germany, or France and Holland, He then gives 
briefly a history of the treaties of 1831, 1839 and 1870, of the Anglo- 
Belgian “conventions,” and of the invasion of 1914. 

In the second or legal part he discusses the obligations of guar- 
antors and guarantees under the quintuple treaty, the effect of 
changed conditions and the treaty of 1870 on the guarantee, the in- 
ternational law rule as to national self-preservation and military 
necessity, and the legal consequences of the breach. The appendix 
adds a dozen documents. 

The discussion of the treaties brings out with great clearness the 
usual facts and arguments bearing on the German case. There 
naturally is not much that is wholly new, but Dr. Fuehr's legal 
training, together with his knack for a cogent marshalling of his 
material, results in making almost every point striking, and many 
ing, if not final. Itis hard, for example, to see how any one. 
"who will read this book intelligently can fail to confess to the 
technical annulling of the treaty of 1839: first, by repeated breaches 
of various clauses of an indivisible treaty; second, by repeated 
breach of collective guarantee; and, third, by change of circum- 
stances, 

These matters, however, and their many related points are a mere 
piling up on the ball after the whistle is sounded, if Dr. Fuehrs 
point that the treaty itself does not forbid temporary occupation, is 
sound; and this seems to be the fact. 

This point has been made before, and, as Dr. Fuehr states, has 
been accepted by jurists of the first rank on the ground of the simple 
fact that, while protocols propose to guarantee neutrality, integrity 
and inviolability of territory, the treaties themselves provide only 
for independence, integrity and neutrality, omitting “inviolability of 
territory.” Absolute inviolability is contemplated in the documents 
of November 15, 1830, of January 20, January 27, February 19, April 
17 and June 26, 1831. When the articles next appear in the October 
drafts and the November treaty, “inviolability” has disappeared. 
After such constant use, this could hardly be anything but inten- 
tional; and circumstances confirm the inference. In brief, it was 
purposely dropped, for the very good reason that in the meantime 
France had violated Belgian territory, within the precise meaning 
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of the Conference, and under very interesting circumstances, mili- 
tary and diplomatic. This violation was condoned by the Confer- 
ence, also for very good reasons, but “inviolability of territory” was 
naturally dropped from the next draft of the articles. 

The more the circumstances are examined, the more evident it 
becomes that “inviolability of territory” was purposely not guar- 
anteed, and the story is an interesting one în itself as well as con- 
clusive against the charge of treaty violation, Remembering that 
the treaty was practically undertaken to begin with in order to make 
sure that France should not annex Belgium, this story is in brief 
as follows: 

The first suggestion of guarantee was on November 15, 1830, Tt 
proposed to declare that none of the five powers could, “under any 
circumstances,” invade or occupy Belgium without the consent of 
the other four. The protocol of January 20, 1831, and the eighteen 
articles of January 27th, both have the guarantee of neutrality, in- 
tegrity and "inviolability of territory.” The protocol of February 
19th postpones recognition of independence, but provides for neu- 
trality and inviolability. The protocol of April 17th makes a par- 

ular point of the admitted inviolability of territory as being se- 
curity that Belgium fortresses might be razed without danger. In 
the protocol of the same date, on the adhesion of France, France 
recognized neutrality and inviolability of Belgium territory, but re- 
serves acknowledgment of sovereignty or independence. Up to June 
26th, at least, "inviolability" remained in the documents, 

Soon after this, however, events began to move quickly. Holland 
resisted the treaty by force. On August 2nd Belgium applied to 
France for help, and France responded at once, but was halted for 
a time on the frontiers by the Conference. The protocol of August 
6th reveals the strain which this put upon the Conference which was 
in fact a good deal discomfited by events. This protocol explains 
that France simply had not had time to fulfill her obligation of 
getting the approval of the Conference as she had wished to do, 
that she had undertaken not to enter Old Holland, and that under 
no circumstances would France and England carry the war too near 
the frontier of Prussia and Germany. France further gave assur- 
ance that the Dutch, once driven out, she could retire to her own 
soil. The French then entered Belgium, the Dutch left at once. The 
protocol of the 18th states that the French army have already com- 
menced its retirement, and that, in part, it has orders to return im- 
mediately to France; provision is made for agreeing on a period at 
which the occupation of Belgium by the French troops is to cease 
entirely. 

It appears thus that the powers protested against the occupation 
and made careful safeguard against permanent occupation, but it 
condoned temporary occupation and dropped “inviolability of terri- 
tory” from the protocols from this time on. In October drafts of 
treaty were made providing for “independence and neutrality 
on the 15th of November the treaty of 1831 was signed, as 
pendent and neutral.” 

This was the end of the doctrine of inviolability "under all cir- 
cumstances,” but not the end of the story, for Holland again de- 
clined to execute the treaty, or to leave Belgium. After months of 
diplomatic haggling, chiefly over boundaries and debt, Belgium tried 
to get the five guarantors to execute the treaty by force, but they 
declined to go beyond diplomatic financial threats, and on October 
5, 1832, Belgium appealed to France to execute the guarantee, with- 
out regard to the other guarantors. England, again alarmed for 
fear that France, once in Belgium, would annex it, joined France 
in the execution of the treaty by force. The convention of the 22nd 
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of October between France and England regretted that Austria, 
Prussia and Russia were “not prepared to concur” in the active 
measures, provided that if Dutch troops have not been withdrawn 
by the 15th of November, a French corps shall enter Belgium on 
request of the Belgians, reaffirmed the solicitude of France for the 
independence of Belgium, expressly undertook that the French would 
not occupy any of the fortified places and agreed that, on evacuation 
by Dutch troops, the French should immediately retire to French 
territory. Holland, in rejoining to this, reminded “the court of 
France how they would violate the principle so formally announced, 
that the Conference of London must never lose its character of 
mediator,” but, as Holland did not yield, French troops entered Bel- 
gium without the mediation of the Conference and without the con- 
currence of Austria, Prussia or Russia. These powers did not pro- 
test for the very good reason that, although starting with the 
principle that Belgium was not to be occupied by any one without 
the consent of all the rest, it had condoned occupation by France 
once, had established thus the principle of possible temporary occu- 
pation and had, therefore, omitted "inviolability" from the guaran- 
tec. The precedent for occupation under guarantee of retirement 
had been established. 

In the light of this fact, it is easy to see why England was not 
satisfied to rest on the treaty in 1870 for the matter of inviolability, 
why frequent effort has since been made to induce Germany to pledge 
herself to this also, and why her replies have evaded or refused the 
pledge of non-violation, in favor of a declaration of a simple wish 
and intention to respect neutrality. 

On the whole, even the most cautious historical eritie must con- 
clude from the circumstances that the treaty was intentionally 
framed in such way as to provide for a rare and regrettable con- 
tingency when violation of Belgium territory might prove necessary. 
This, of course, does not prove that such violation of territory by 
Germany was right, it only proves that it was not a viokaion of 
treaty and puts the matter on the plain footing of International Law. 

Once on this ground the path is plain and Dr. Fachr walks se- 
curely, proving that, treaty or no treaty, Germany followed a course 
strictly conformed to the universally recognized practice of States 
in the violation of the territory of weaker States. 

Tt may be argued, of course, and is argued by Dr. Fuehr, that 
through their dealings with England in 1906 and with France two 
days before the invasion, Belgium forfeited her rights, but this had 
mot been proved at the time of the invasion, and the very cireum- 
stance which show that Germany broke no treaty by invasion, sug- 
gest that Belgium had before made one-sided provisional arrange- 
ments without forfeiting her rights. 

Altogether, and in any event, the German case is strongest when 
set exactly upon the ground which the German Chancellor chose in 
the Reichstag—the ground that it was in fact, in the beginning at 
least, contrary to international law, contrary to Belgian rights and 
an injustice, but was justified by the circumstances, by the rules of 
international law and by the universal custom of States. It was a 
hardship to Belgium, but was permitted to Germany by law and by 
custom. Dr, Fuehr does in fact, at the end, make his stand on this 
unassailable ground and makes a forcible presentation both of the 
law and of the custom. 

Tt sounds like a paradox to say that the German Chancellor was 
correct in describing the Belgian invasion as contrary to interm- 
tional law, and to say also that this invasion was justified by the 
rules of international law, but it is not a contradiction in fact, any 
more than to say that a man who injures his neighbor's crops in 
trespassing to save his life breaks the law against trespass and is 
liable to damages, while at the same time saying that the rules of 
the common law allow a man to commit trespass to save his life. 
As a matter of fact, this is the actual international law aspect of 
the matter which Dr. Fuehr convincingly sets forth. The rules of 
international law since the time of Grotus have explicitly set forth 
the doctrine, that if seli-preservation, or even military necessity, 
seems to require, a strong nation is justified in violating the terri- 
tory of a weaker nation. The rule docs not even require proof that 
it is a case of self-preservation, it only requires that a nation should 
have strong ground for believing that it is, and, as Dr. Fuehr 
shows, Germany had French plans of mobilization calling for vio- 
Jation of Belgian territory as well as a quantity of affidavits alleging 
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that she had begun to carry these plans into effect on August 2nd. 
It is expressly laid down in the text-books (Phillimore) that the 
Right of Self-Preservation is paramount to that of Territorial In- 
violabitity, ` 

When it comes to the discussion of the actual practice by nations 
of this doctrine, Dr. Fuehr's book reaches the climax of the argu- 
ment and the climax of effectiveness. The actual climax and end 
of the book is reached in the demonstration of the fact that in the 
use of nations not only is a state justified on the ground of self- 
preservation or military necessity, in violating the territory of a 
weaker nation, but that the weaker nation, yielding to major force, 
may allow passage or temporary occupation without loss either of 
its neutrality or of its dignity. He caps his climax by the case of 
Prussia, who allowed passage to France in the days of Napoleon. 

This case of Prussia is perhaps more pointed to a historical 
student on account of the analogy of Prussia’s military strength then 
to the military strength of Belgium now, but to general readers 
alive to the plain common sense of the matter the invasions of 
China and of Greece by the Allies in this present war are even 
more pointed and effective illustrations of the universal custom of 
nations. What clinches the matter best of all is, perhaps, the 
Japanese public explanation of the second violation of Chinese 
territory. In this it was stated that the violation was a military 
necessity, in that the Japancse had good reason to fear that if 
they did not sieze the railroad, the Germans would do so. 
statement is one which puts the matter on all fours with the Ger- 
man claim that they invaded Belgium because they had reason 
to fear that if they did not France would. While it may not have 
been proved that France would have done this, there is ample evi- 
dence, given very conciscly by Dr. Fuehr, that Germany's reason for 
fearing it was most substantial. The Anglo-Japanese case was really 
much weaker than the German case, because the ron-viclation would 
not have affected the final result, violation was not necessary; it 
only made the Allied task easier. 


In the case of Greece, however perfunctory the protest against 
the violation of its territory may have been, the result confirms 
the principle that a weaker nation may allow passage of troops 
without forfeiting its neutrality or its dignity. Up to the time of 
writing this review, the neutral status of Greece has not been chal- 
lenged on this ground by the injured belligerents 


Altogether, this book, which is not so long that even a busy man 
may not read it, and is so clear that the average man with a good 
newspaper education can understand it, is an uncommonly useful 
book, It is, of course, a special argument for the German case, 
but it is far removed from the rhetorical special pleas which abound, 
and is of the stuff by which the final verdict of mankind will be 
made up. A book which brings Sut convincingly the three facts 
that the German invasion was permitted by the treaty, authorized 
by the rules of international law and countenanced by the universal 
practice of states is an achievement. 


WHY? 


INI ens has yet been able to explain the following conundrum : 
If this is an Anglo-Saxon country, why did only 53,532 British- 
Americans and 45,508 Englishmen serve in the Union army during 
the Civil War, while the army lists carried the names of 187,858. 
Germans and 144,221 Irish volunteers? Or only 99040 Anglo- 
Saxons against 332079 Germans and Irish, besides 74,855 others 
designated by Dr, Gould as foreigners not Anglo-Saxons? 


“THEY ARE KILLING MEN AND WOMEN" 


The English are justifiably shocked, as are we, by the killing of 
ing 

an English woman by the Germans. Chivalrous people, good sports, 
don’t do such things. DR 

__ We always wondered if there were any basis of fact for a line 
in an old song you may remember: “They're hanging men, and 
women, too, for wearing of the green.”—Don Marquis, in the Even- 
‘ing Sun, 
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BATTLES OF A NATION 


fT HE most remarkable moving pictures ever taken are now t be 
seen at the Park Theatre, New York, and no doubt will pres- 
ently be seen throughout the country. These pictures reveal actual 
scenes of conflict and bring before our own eyes those stirring and 
fruitful events which to-day fill the coiumns of the newspapers 
throughout the world, This splendid series is well ‘named “The 
Battles of a Nation: 

The film begins by giving an exquisite visualization of the war- 
ridden fields of stricken Poland, alive again under the redeeming 
plough and thus providing the subsistence of the destitute in- 
habitants, 

Then as a powerful contrast, wealthy Hamburg appears, full to 
the brim not only of the necessaries of life, but even of what could 
well in such stirring times, be considered superfluous; Luebeck 
with its monster slasghter-houses and butchershops and its im- 
mense iron works; Dusseldorf and Bremen teeming with vigorous 
and intelligent endeavor must surely instil in the impartial mind 
full realization of what the Allies are contending against. The 
young folks task of collecting copper from every houschold was 


caught by the A. C. F. man's camera, and we see crowds of little 


ones gladly depositing their precious burdens for the sake of the 
Fatherland, T 

Then the Krupp works at Essen, the flowing metal which will in 
time make devastating 42 cm. guns. Then we behold Zabora Castle, 
the eagle's nest, and Krazecyn, the Galician gem, charms our eyes, 
preparing them for the appalling horrors that are to follow. 

The pomp and circumstance of the review held at re-conquered 
Przemysl by the Archduke Frederick, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Austro-Hungarian hosts, is seen on the screen as it is seldom given 
the average man to watch such military functions. 

The camera is situated only a few yards from the veteran leader 
in front of whom the splendid German infantry swing past in 
magnificent fashion, the pride of conquest beaming in their eyes 
and superb in their martial deportment. Lancers and artillery fol- 
low, the horses of the latter in the pink of condition. 

The reception of the nobles and dignitaries takes place, The old 
Archduke listens benevolently to the tale of woe of the two sieges 
narrated by the venerable Archbishop, and receives the homage of 
flowers from two sweet children who are a little awed even by his 
affectionate caresses. 

Suddenly the scene shifts and stern faced war appears, The 
movement of troops, bridges destroyed by the retreating Russians. 
Aviators risking their lives to track the fleeing foe, camp scenes 
in which fun and frolic on the eve of the battle alternate with the 
duties of the soldier, form the transition which carries us with 
irreproachable veracity to the line of fire, to the real line of fire 
where swift bullets whiz and often land with a dull sickening thud. 
We see such a scene, Was he absent-minded or perhaps thinking 
of the little ones at home? Were his nerves shaken by the tre- 
mendous din and the many months of hard campaigning? No one 
will ever know and there he lies near where he fell, a prey to 
Worms. 

A glimpse of the flcet-footed Russians is caught as they di 
appear behind a near-by hill ‘The helpless refugees trail by, a 
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JOHN WANAMAKER A REAL NEUTRAL 

N the last week's Farurmtaxp we called attention to a re- 

markable letter now being distributed by the National Allied. 
Relief Committee. This sneering, malicious and unneutral 
epistle, signed by Henry W. Taft, has been bitterly resented 
by the majority of those who have received it. Most of the 
names on the honorary roll of the National Allied Relief 
Committee are curiously enough the principal German baiters 
in this country, One man's name on the list, however, seemed 
strangely out of place. This was the name of John Wana- 
maker. Obviously Mr, Wanamaker seemed out of place in 
that gathering of ammunition jingoists and Tories. The fol- 
loving letter addressed to Mr. John Moffat, of the National 
Allied Relief Committee explains how little Mr. Wanamaker 
knew of the Relief Committee and why he resigned from it 
as soon as its vicious circulars were shown him. 


Mr. Jobn Moffat, 
National Allied Relief Committee, 
200 Fifth Avenue. 

Dear Sir: This is to advise you that the name of John 
Wanamaker is to be immediately withdrawn from the mem- 
bership of the National Allied Relief Committee, as the 
sentiments expressed by your society, and made public in com- 
munications sent out on your Jetter-heads, dated October last, 
and which just reached Mr. Wanamaker, are not shared by 
him. 

In view of the above, you will therefore please omit the use 
of Mr. Wanamaker's name from any letter-heads or litera- 
ture that you are at present using or may issue in the future. 

Yours very truly, 
RODMAN WANAMAKER. 


sad and distressful multitude, which brings to us a fit representa- 
tion of the countless, the numberless victims of this Titanic struggle. 

The "clon" of the production, its most distinctive and one of its 
many conclusive features is the detailed and intimate inspection 
which it affords of the Monster Skoda Mortars, the pride of the 
Austro-Hungarian army. We also see one of the Caterpillar trac- 
tors at work; the actual mounting of the huge gun on its concrete 
foundation is of absorbing interest and furnishes an incontestable 
proof of the reality and authenticity of the film. Immediately after- 
wards the bombardment of Warsaw begins. It is a sight for the 
gods or rather for the avenging Angel! Immense blocks of stone 
are displaced and shattered and hurled through the air as if they 
were so many pebbles, and the giants go for one fort, and after 
it is smashed hammer the next one until nothing but a barren and 
desolate stretch of ground, dotted with battered concrete and 
shapeless masses of steel which were once guns and cupolas, stands 
between them and the doomed city. 

Mutilated and torn the poor fellows lie gasping with thirst, burn- 
ing with fever, with gaping wounds and broken limbs. Some the 
Red Cross takes away, All these scenes pass before one watching 
the pictures at the Park Theatre. 


THE RING 


(Translated from a poem by Oscar Woehrle in “Simpli 


T ates o'er the battleground 
Near Stryj a red, red ring I found. 
"Twas bloody red, 'twas golden red, 
And he who wore it long since dead 
And screened from sight. 


T picked it up and wore the ring, — 
With keen delight in the sparkling thing, 
And as the sun crept o'er the spires 
The ring blazed with a thousand fires 

Of golden light. 


simus” by Frederick F. Schrader.) 


God's will moves in mysterious ways; 

Merry old days, sad old days; 

Now life runs high and all is well, 

Tomorrow torn by a shrapnel shell— 
And the ring? 


Some day, 'twixt hill and dale, mayhap, 

‘Twill be picked up by another chap, 

Wholll take it to his smiling mate— 

Yes, foundling, that will be your fate, 
Oh, fickle thing! 
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Fair Play for 
Germany and Austria-Hungary 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 1, 1915 


SIR CECIL SPRING-RICE TAKES CHARGE OF 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

HE Post Office Department has surrendered the last 

shred of the dignity of the United States by suspend- 
ing the parcel post service to Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary. The ostensible reason for this shameful act is the 
unwillingness of the Holland-American Lines to offend 
Great Britain by carrying articles of food to Germany in 
the teeth of the British blockade, even under the seal of 
the United States. Be it remembered that officially the 
United States refuses to “recognize” this blockade, no mat- 
ter how cravenly we submit to British blackmail in prac- 
tice. If we had a strong man in the White House, an Amer- 
ican battleship would carry the mail through the War Zone. 
Mr. Wilson, however, suspends the entire service. One 
effect of the decision will be to keep American Christmas 
gifts from the children of Germany. It will also keep the 
supply of American condensed milk from thousands of suf- 
fering babies. BUT IT WILL CARRY OUT THE STAR- 
VATION POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The seal of our Government on the parcel post, as the 
New York Evening Mail points out in a vigorous editorial, 
has heretofore been taken to mean that the power of the 
government is back of its safe delivery. 

“If the present ruling stands, the seal of our government 
will lose that assurance, and the convenience of the steam- 
ship company will be supreme. Our government's attitude 
will be: We will send it—if there is no objection from any 
source... 

“‘The service is suspended’—such is the official word 
from Washington. 

"Why should it be suspended? Why should it be pos- 
sible for ships to sail from here loaded down with ammuni- 
tion for one country, while other ships are permitted to tell 
our Postoffice department that we cannot dispatch parcels 
of foodstuffs to those far removed from battle lines? 

“Why does not this government say to these steamship 
owners: ‘You have cut off the United States mails because 
‘you want your ships to touch at English ports, and do not 
care to risk the delay caused by English search. We say 
to you that you cannot use American ports unless you carry 
American mails without discrimination, You must handle 
our Post Office department that we cannot dispatch parcels 
one without the other ; you cannot use our ports only to the 
extent of your own interests. This government insists that 
its mails shall go unquestioned to the point of destination, 
wherever that may be." 

"Why do we, as a sovereign nation, not say to England: 
‘Stop interfering with our mails,’ 

“Throughout our own land, as the incident on woman": 
suffrage day so aptly demonstrated, the letters ‘U. S. Mail’ 
have a real meaning. The power and protection of the na- 
tion is back of them. Our people gladly give way under all 
conditions, to the ‘U. S. Mail.” i carries the hopes and 
fears, the words of cheer and good-will, the parcels of help 
and comfort, to our millions of families. We have girdled 
the world with it, and have a nation's pride in its efficiency. 

“Yet at the moment of crisis, when its power and pro- 
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tection are needed for humanity's sake, we are stunned and 
humiliated by the message from Washington: ‘Service Sus- 
pended.’” 


AMERICANS VS. ARMENIANS 

F the United States has complained about Turkish “atroc- 
ities” to Germany, perhaps the Turks will lodge a com- 
plaint against American atrocities, such as the Frank case, 
with Great Britain. If Turkey is guided-to a certain extent 
by German advisors, the United States, under the present 
Administration, seems to be entirely under the tutelage of 
England. Perhaps the spirited Turkish Ambassador, whose 
absence from Washington is another monument to the ir- 
ritability of the Administration with regard to criticism from 
pro-German quarters, will suggest to his Government that 
the American citizens murdered and the American women 
violated at the Mexican border, without protest from Presi- 
dent Wilson, are in need of a champion. The Sultan may 
even go further. He may protest on behalf of the nuns, 
tortured and persecuted by Mr. Lansing’s licensed Mexican 
bandits, when Woodrow Wilson's ambassador in Constan- 
tinople delivers a note of protest against the slaughter of 
Turkey's Armenian rebels. With due respect for the high 
motives of “humanity” that animate the Administration, we 
suggest that it would be advisable to protect our own citi- 
zens before we attempt, at the request of Great Britain, to 
interfere with the affairs of others. Let us take care of 

Americans before we take care of Armenians. 


ROUMANIA 

equo weeks ago the Evening Sun stated that Roumania 

would enter the war. In fact it had an extra an- 
nouncing in bold letters that Roumania was already 
pledged to the Allies and that her army was mobilized and 
would instantly join Russia. That part of the Sun’s state- 
ment was somewhat dubious, But the fact is that Roumania 
will enter the war. It is practically impossible for her to 
maintain a strict neutrality. The intolerable menace of 
Russia has determinec her course. Her crack army is being 
mobilized. Presently she will be ready to enter the war. 
This means a new army in the field, perfectly equipped and 
prepared and numbering over five hundred thousand sturdy 
soldiers. By December Roumania will haye actively entered 
the European conflict, But she will enter on the side of 
Germany. That is certain now. Roumania has preferred 
the reality of Teutonic achievement to the promises of 
beaten Russia and her bankrupt Allies. The Evening Sun 
was right, Roumania will enter the war, 


O! Constantine, thou art a jewel. 


qu Supreme Court has denied the application of Mr. 
Adolph Ochs for permission to change his name to 
John Bull 


[5 our advice to German-Americans merely insures the 
re-election of President Wilson, why is the Evening 
Post so anxious to prove to us the error of our ways? Can 
it be that the Evening Post is secretly opposed to Mr. Wil- 
son? Is Mr. Villard subsidized by Mr. Hillis? 
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SOVEREIGN OR SERVANT? 
By Dr. Edmund von Mach 
Author of “What Germany Wants” and “Germany’s 
Point of View" 


T, his wellconsidered speech before the Manhattan Club in New 
York on November 4th last Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
d States, spoke as follows 


The only thing within our own borders that has given us con- 
cern in recent months has been that voices have been raised in 
America professing to be the voices of Americans which were not 
indeed and in truth American, but which spoke alien sympathies, 
which came from men who loved other countries better than they 
loved America, men who were partisans of other causes than that 
of America and had forgotten that their chief and only allegiance 
sas to the great government under which they live.” 

Mr. Wilson is a man of learning, not given to hasty speech, and 
the above statement must be understood as deliberately voicing his 
convictions. During the past months, while Congress enjoyed a 
recess, the President represented the national government of the 
United States, He now solemnly claims that American citizens owe 
their “chief and only allegiance to the great government under which 
they live.” 

Does the President really not know the American oath of alle- 
giance? Tt reads: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; and that 
1 take this obligation freely without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion: So help me God.” 

Ours is a government of laws and not of men—or at least so it 
should be. The people are sovereign in their own right, owing al- 
Iegiance to no man, or group of men. The “government,” composed 
of men to whom the people entrust the management of their affairs 
from time to time, does not represent a sovereign to whom the 
people owe allegiance, as Mr. Wilson wishes:to have the country 
believe, On the contrary; the American Government remains at 
all times the servant of the sovereign American people. 

Mr. Wilson's deliberate statement does not square with the facts, 
is at variance with the Constitution, and represents a falsification 
of the American oath of alle 

If Mr. Wilson erred from ignorance, and none of his official ad- 

rs set him right, it implies a serious state of affairs, because it 
gives an insight into Mr. Wilson's un-American turn of mind. The 
lode star of every American should be the freedom and sovereignty 
of the people owing allegiance to none except the Constitution and 
the principles on which this nation was founded. 

Nobody owes allegiance to Mr. Wilson, and if Mr. Wilson errs 
in his conduct of our affairs, or if a citizen believes Mr. Wilson errs, 
it is the bounden duty of such a citizen to raise his voice in protest. 
This is most especially true if Mr. Wilson expounds doctrines and 
claims, rights and privileges for his government which run counter 
to the Constitution. If a citizen, realizing this, fails to protest, he 
breaks his oath of allegiance which forces him “to defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestie.” 

And in all seriousness the question must be asked whether gréater 
danger can threaten the Constitution than from a chief executive, 
who in contravention of the Constitution and the principles on which 
the nation was founded, and in defiance of explicit pronouncements 
by the United States Supreme Court, preaches the doctrine that his 
fellow-citizens owe allegiance to him and his government, —— 

“For as the sovereignty resides in the people,” says the United 
States Supreme Court (14 How. 38 49), “every citizen is a portion 
of it” In England and Canada men, women and children are sub- 
jects of King George, to whom they owe allegiance. In the United 
States nobody is anybody's subject, for the people are sovereign. A 
sovereign cannot owe allegiance to any one, while he may give his 
allegiance to principles and ideals and to the instrument which 
is drawn to protect them. zc 

1t al this is true, assuming only an error on Mr. Wilson's part, 
how much more imperative becomes vigorous action against him, 
if it should appear that he claimed allegiance for himself and his 
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—The Evening Sun. 


government not in error, but in knowing defiance of the Constitu- 
tion and the lawfully established American Oath of Allegiance, 

It may be assumed, without the shadow of a doubt, that Mr. Wil- 
sofi is familiar with the Constitution, and Article II governing the 
Executive Department, Section II discusses the Powers of the 
President, Section IIL the Duties of the President, and Section IV. 
his Impeachment. Neither in the section on his powers nor in that 
on his duties is any sentence written which could even remotely be 
construed as suggesting that his fellow citizens owed the President 
or his government and only allegiance.” 

Nor is it conceivable that Woodrow Wilson should have been un- 
familiar with the American Oath of Allegiance. It is printed on 
every application blank for a passport. The Secretary of State 
doubtless knows this oath by heart, and yet the President, without 
protest from his official family, dared to utter the heresy that the 
American people owe “chief and only allegiance to the great govern- 
ment tinder which they five.” 

If he should resolve to stand by this doctrine he would properly 
be “removed from office on impeachment,” as specified fn. Articlell, 
Section IV, of the Constitution, 

Hiding his own partisan conduct of our international relations 
with the English and the Teutonic allies, respectively, behind an at- 
tack on those who want justice and not personal bias, humanity and 
not financial interests in our intercourse with foreign nations; and 
basking in the support of a press, which for purely materialistic 
reasons has espoused the cause of England, Woodrow Wilson has 
at last shown how extremely un-American the trend of his spirit is. 

Tt has been said that we cannot serve God and Mammon, And 
in the same way we cannot believe in the sovereignty of the Ameri 
can people, and at the same time claim that this people owes alle- 
giance to any man or any set of men. 

By his Manhattan Club speech Woodrow Wilson hoped to squelch 
the opponents of his Morgan-dictated foreign policy. Grant God 
that he did more, that he aroused every American citizen to a real- 
ization of the danger threatening the liberties and principles of the 
American people so long as Woodrow Wilson resides in the White 
House. For Woodrow Wilson, either in error or in wilful defiance 
of the Constitution, is claiming for himself and his government the 
allegiance of a sovereign people! 
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The BATTLES 
OF A NATION 


(Scenario by Tom Bret) 


Official German and Austro-Hungarian Motion 
Pictures Taken on the Battlefields of Europe 


Showing Actual 
Bombardment of Warsaw! 


PARK THEATRE 


Columbus Circle—NOW! 


Presented by 


The AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 
FILM CO, Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street, New York 
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FINANCIAL FORUM 


Any reader wishing advice or informa- 
tion regarding his securities or prospec- 
tive investments, address Financial Editor 
Fatherland, 1123 Broadway, New York. All 
inquiries confidential. Al advice free. 
Those who prefer not to have replies pub- 
lished under initials, please mention fact 
in writing. 


THE continued victories of the Central 

Powers are having a depressing effect 
on Wall Street. The financial writers 
rather Iugubriously comment on "the con- 
tinued uncertainty of the war news," and 
that “the markets are looking to the Bal- 
kans for a change for the better in the 
position of the Allies.” Such expectations 
are hopeless. But it is no wonder that 
Wall Street eyes the war news nervously, 
since bankers and banking institutions have 
so deeply committed themselves to “bank- 
ers’ credits” to the Allied mations. Those 
hundreds of millions of pledged credits 
will become a heavier and heavier burden 
as time passes and confidence of the pro- 
British bankers wanes. Very few of the 
war munitions companies have distributed 
their “huge profits” to their stockholders 
as yet. On the contrary, it is currently 
reported that most of them are putting 
back their profits into plant. 
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In Consequence of the Decline 
in Exchange Rates 


the price of the German, Hungarian and Austrian 
Government Bonds has been reduced as follows: 


5% Imperial German Government Bonds 
Not callable before 1924 
(THIRD GERMAN WAR LOAN) 
Interest beginning April 1st, 1916 
$203.50 per 1,000 Marks 


6% Hungarian Government Bonds 
jot callable before 1921 
(THIRD HUNGARIAN WAR LOAN) 
Interest beginning November 1st, 1916 


$150.00 per 1,000 Kronen 


5⁄2% Austrian Treasury Notes 


Redeemable 1930 
(THIRD AUSTRIAN WAR LOAN) 


Interest beginning November rst, 1916 


$145.50 per 1,000 Kronen 


Money Remittances 
to Austria-Hungary and Germany 
100 Kronen . . . . $15.00 
100 Marks. . . . .$2100 
without any further charges 


We assume full responsibility for the safety of money entrusted to 
us for remittance to Europe. 

Payee's autograph receipt procured for every remittance. 
Government Bonds purchased and moncy sent through us until 
jecember 4th, 1915, will be delivered to any given address in 
Germany or Austria-Hungary on or before Christmas. 


Transatlantic Trust Company 
67 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Our East Side Branch, 109 Avenue A, corner Seventh St., s kept openzdally, from 
A.M. until p.m. Subscriptions for Government Bonds and money remittances 
Wili be accepted there. 


Parties interested in the above issues, and desirous to obtain further leformation 
cerning them or the Transatlantic Trust Company, are at liberty to apply to. 
ny Imperial German or Austro-Hungarian Consulate in any part of the country. 


hn 
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New German 5% War Loan 
Interest beginning April 1, 1916 


at $203.75 per 1,000 Mark 
Imperial German 4% Bonds 
at $186.50 per 1,000 Mark 


e of the Mark before the war was 238€ tents, or $237.50 for 1,000 Mark 
Our selling price for these bonds today is... -.. $186.50 for 1,000 Mark 


54% Third Austrian War Loan 


Redeemable in 1930 
1,000 Kronen - $142.50 


6% Third pepe oer War Loan 


Not callable before 1921 
1,000 Kronen _ - - $147.50 
IN GERMANY—Deutsche Bank and Dresdner Bank 


Our Correspondents are: 
IN AUSTRIA and HUNGARY—Wiener Bank-Verein, K. K. priv. Oesterreich Kredit- 
Anstalt für Handel and Gewerbe, and Allgemeine Ungarische Creditbank 


ZIMMERMANN & FORSHAY 


Mombers of the New York Stock Excl 
9 and if Wall Str. NEW YORK 9 and i! Wall Str. 


Alls die Einzige Staatshank des Westens, ee wit: 


4%ige Deutsche Reichsanleihe 1000 Mark. - $186.00 
S rige Deutsche Kriegsanleihe 1000 Mark. . - 8 Doo 
51,6; OESTERREISCHISCHE Kriegsanleihe Ki000..... H $141.50 

r1 


HÀ ige Oesterreischische Staatsanleihe K 1000 $120.00 
h% Ungarische Kriegsanleihe K1000 $147.00 
Dd Ungarische Kriegsanleihe K 1000. $140.00 
4%ige Ungarische Staatsanleihe K 1000. $118.00 


Prospekt mit genauer Beschreibung franco und gratis. 
Remittances sent to Germany and Austria-Hurigs 


100 KRONEN. 


STAATS-Sparkassa & Handels BANK (State RI & Savings Bank) 
DIE BANK pes DEUTSCHTHUMS von CHICAGO 


1935 Milwaukee Avenue 
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Oscar IL, for Copenhagen, Thursday, 
December 2, 
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December 11. 

Amsierdam, for Rotterdam, Tues- 
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I WEIHNAGHTS-LIEBESGABEN Jj] IEBESGABEN 


—— “Verkehr von Amerika nach Deutschland und Oesterreich-Ungarn eingestellt. 
versenden direkt vom Cont nent durch Vermittlung u 
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-Preis $2.75 


men wir Auftrige auf obige Assortiments fir, VERGESSENE KRIEGER” und 
SORPANGENE: Sorghltgats Ausfisrungeugesthert. Eiiplang durch Feldposikarte bestätigt- 


Alles vollständig porto- und zollfrel zugestellt. 
MONEY ORDERS ODER CHECKS ANGENOMMEN 


*Auszug aus einem Briefe über den Empfang einer von uns gelleferten Sendung.* 
trate wieder bert. Teh wüpeehte Ihr wirst imi dabai wee. 
ridic Sieg. Nat bide Tarinan erit 
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Sia qud sce fut die augen iieten, losen Vartiomies, Rum, haben wir hente Abend mal 
Reschelgt und waren glücklich und dankbar in Eurer Fursorge und Liebe.” 


TRANSATLANTIC RELIEF PACKAGE COMPANY 


| 21 State Str. New York (Im Gebdide des K- u. K. österr zung. Generalkonsulata) 


WEIHNACHTS-GELDSENDUNGEN 


nach Deutschland-Oesterreich und Ungarn 
werden zu Weihnachten sicher zugestellt, wenn selbe spätestens bis 


Donnerstag, 2. Dezember 


bei mir einlangen. 


100 Mark-$21.00 100 Kronen-$15.00 


Tn diesen Preisen sind alle Kosten bereits inbegriffen- 
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The Lankenau School cii 
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indicates to us that the public realizes that this war 
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One for Your Business 
At a Price You Can Afford 


There are ninety-eight models A Sure Way for You 
of Burroughs Figuring and Book- to Find Out 
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Fatherland for the 
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q This beautiful | 4-piece set is made from 
fine imported clay by workmen who are 
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tion of the German Fagle. 


@ The set was made especially for The 
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tention of our readers at this time feeling con- 
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pre-Christmas offer. 
Q Every reader of The Fatherland should 
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e manufacturer's guarantee goes with 
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@ Send us your order today and we will send 
you The Fatherland for six months (26 een 
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(F.O.B. Sebring, Ohio). Please use coupon. 
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